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general very satisfactory, though here, as everywhere, certain preferences 
must be disappointed. It is, for example, a misfortune not to have the 
popular response to Whitefield's first tour in New England illustrated by 
the Nathan Cole manuscript printed in George Leon Walker's Some 
Aspects of the Religious, Life of New England. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the topics which loom large in the selections are the church extension 
westward, the agitations over slavery, the consequent disruption of de- 
nominations, and the federative tendencies following the Civil War, with 
the recent culmination of concerted practical effort through the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ. All this is excellent but insufficient. 
The name of Theodore Parker occurs only in connection with the topic 
of antislavery. That illustrates the subordination of the whole matter of 
religious thought to the interests of practical activities. We cannot from 
these materials tell the rest of the story : the effect of the Great Awaken- 
ing in breaking up doctrinal uniformity, the sudden invasion of scepticism 
in the French and Indian War, the undermining of old theology by the 
new views of human nature current in the political discussions of the 
Revolutionary period, the reaction against the French Revolution resulting 
in a revived orthodoxy with the exclusion of liberal elements, the ardor 
for religious social experiments in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century (Brook Farm, the Hopedale Community, the Rappists), Tran- 
scendentalism, Mercersburg Theology, Episcopalian Neo-Athanasianism, 
the New Thought Movement. These are also conspicuous matters and 
belong to one process, doubtless a complex one and operative only in the 
more alert and progressive elements in society. Possibly Dr. Mode's 
source-book will evolve through later elaboration and include more of this. 
Great labor has gone into this book but not much into the index, which 
is scant and curious. Whoever has been grateful for the excellent index 
in Paetow's Guide to the Study of Medieval History will lament the 
brevity and capriciousness of this one. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Economic Development of the United States. By Isaac Lippincott, 
Ph.D., Professor of Economic Resources, Washington University. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1921. 
Pp. xvi, 691. $3.50.) 

American economic history has been recognized only recently in the 
United States as a school subject, and teachers and text-book writers have 
been feeling their way in this field of instruction with some caution. 
About fifteen years ago Professor Bogart and Professor Coman issued 
volumes on the subject which were in most respects excellent, although 
they were pioneer works. The present season, when economic problems 
are forcing themselves more insistently upon the attention of the people 
than usual, two new text-books have appeared, by Professor Van Metre 
and by Professor Lippincott, which embody both later facts and later 
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experience with economic history as a branch of study. Of these Pro- 
fessor Lippincott's Economic Development of the United States diverges 
most from the older text-book style and make-up and represents rather 
the more original contribution to the interpretative arrangement of the 
known data of our economic life. It is not only a class-room book, but a 
work that should receive a welcome in the library of any intelligent and 
thoughtful citizen. 

Much skill and judgment are demanded, even after others have blazed 
the trail, to apportion the space in a volume of less than seven hundred 
pages so justly to each of the multitudinous topics which properly fall 
within the purview of the economic historian that nothing will be slighted 
and nothing over-emphasized. The author has accomplished this remark- 
ably well. A painstaking reader may discover the occasional omission 
of episodes that might have added to the completeness of the narrative, 
but these instances are neither numerous nor important enough to detract 
materially from the value of the book. They are probably due to con- 
scious efforts at condensation. 

Although Professor Lippincott's earlier researches in American eco- 
nomic history related mainly to its pioneer and romantic period, he has 
not permitted himself to be diverted into antiquarian by-ways. He de- 
votes nearly four hundred pages to the modern era following the Civil 
War, and the final chapter deals with the latest and possibly most revo- 
lutionary epoch of our economic development, from 1914 to 1921. 

The introductory paragraphs of several of the chapters, giving a 
summary of what is treated in fuller detail later, are often models of 
condensed and logical analysis. This fashion of throwing a search-light 
ray ahead over the territory to be traversed is useful and happily handled. 

American economic history is a theme that lends itself easily to 
optimistic treatment. An author is forced by the nature of his materials, 
and by the spirit that pervades the literature which supplies his sources, to 
treat quantity-measurements and value-measurements as identical. Fur- 
thermore an optimistic attitude — a more or less uncritical acceptance of 
our past as providentially the best of pasts — is demanded by public opin- 
ion, especially in text-books. Nor is the school-room the proper place to 
question the wisdom of our forefathers. Consequently any book of this 
kind — designed to serve the purpose this book serves — inevitably impresses 
the peruser who is, let us say, overread in this field of history, as a trifle 
posed. And the question rises in his mind : Will the time ever come 
when the public will, not only permit, but insist, that the maturing gen- 
eration study our history as a record of failures as well as of successes? 
Perhaps it should be left to the discretion of the teacher to point out to 
our future citizens and public men how the errors of the past throw light 
upon the problems of the present. This is something no text-book as yet 
presumes to do, nor probably could do and be successful as a text-book. 
Still, so long as this condition lasts, school economic history will have a 
trace of artificiality. 
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The present volume has the defects inseparable from a first edition — 
occasional misprints, especially of figures. Most of these typographical 
errors — and they are not numerous — any intelligent teacher is likely to 
detect and can easily rectify. There is a good index, and brief bibliog- 
raphies, mostly of secondary sources, are appended to each chapter. 
The book does not contain a chart, map, or illustration. In this respect, 
and in general mechanical make-up, it suffers somewhat by comparison 
with the volume just issued on the same subject by Professor Van Metre. 
Though the text abounds in statistical data, tables are used but sparingly. 
The book is not padded with appendixes of undigested matter. The re- 
sult of all this is that an unusual amount of text is compressed within 
convenient limits, and what the reader loses in graphic presentations he 
gains in another direction. If I were selecting a single volume to have 
constantly at hand for reference and for an occasional summary review 
of our economic past, this is one I should choose. 

Victor S. Clark. 

The Fathers of the Constitution: a Chronicle of the Establishment of 
the Union. By Max Farrand. [Chronicles of America series, 
vol. XIII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 
xii, 246.) 

Jefferson and his Colleagues: a Chronicle of the Virginia Dynasty. 
By Allen Johnson. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XV.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. ix, 343.) 

The two volumes of the Chronicles of America before me have the 
characteristics of the series. They are pleasant to handle, in every way 
beautiful in make-up, strikingly illustrated, equipped with usable bibli- 
ographies and indexes. They are intended for the reader who whether 
popular or learned desires a well-written and at the same time scholarly 
record of wide ranges of fact and movement. They come from hands 
experienced in historical investigation and writing. Each of the two 
authors is well known for his particular interest in the field covered by 
his present volume. 

Professor Farrand attempts in 164 slight pages to describe the con- 
ditions and events out of which grew the Convention of 1787, to outline 
and interpret the discussions of that body, to carr)' the reader through 
the ratification of the work of the Convention by the states to the point 
of the inauguration of the government of George Washington. This 
writer wishes Professor Farrand had been given the fifty-two pages occu- 
pied by a reprinting of the Declaration of Independence (with two pages 
of Signers attached), the Articles of Confederation (with two more pages 
of names following), the Northwest Ordinance, the Constitution of the 
United States, with names of the famous thirty-nine from " George Wash- 
ington, President and Deputy from Virginia ", to " Abr Baldwin " of 
Georgia, and " Attest William Jackson Secretary ". 



